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CASS GILBERT. ARCHITECT 



RICHARDSON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 



ELMER E. GARNSEY. Ml'RAL DECORATOR 



MURAL DECORATION 

In The City Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo. 



THE Richardson Memorial Library was 
recently installed in the City Art 
Museum, at St. Louis, Mo., where a wing 
was redesigned for the purpose by Cass 
Gilbert, architect of the Museum. It oc- 
cupies three rooms, two in which the books 
are housed, and the monumental vestibule 



shown in our illustration. The walls and 
pendentive dome of the vestibule were 
decorated by Elmer E. Garnsey, assisted by 
his son, Julian E. Garnsey, mural painters. 
The ornament which was executed in a 
material resembling the Italian "gesso," 
was applied upon a canvas ground, and 
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delicately modelled before it hardened. It 
was then gilded with gold-leaf and its back- 
ground was solidly painted in blue, relieved 
by accents of violet, green and red in the 
cartouches, wreaths and masks. Finally 
the entire wall surface was glazed with 
transparent color and scumbled with semi- 
opaque pigment in order to suggest a little 



of the patina of the Renaissance chapel 
walls. The four figures enthroned upon 
the walls represent Architecture, Sculpture 
and Painting, and Printing, "the art 
preservative of the arts." The broad cove 
of the dome bears a conventionalized 
vine-covered trellis, pierced by four octa- 
gonal openings which give glimpses of sky. 
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Being Some Account of Ivan Mestrovic and His Art 
BY W. G. BLAIKIE-MURDOCK >-,- ~* 



IT was not until quite lately that people 
throughout America and Europe began 
to take much interest in Serbia. Hidden 
away behind frontiers of wild and towering 
mountains, her denizens speaking a lan- 
guage singularly difficult for all others to 
learn, the little country attracted only 
very occasional travelers; and hence she 
continued, generation after generation, to 
preserve many of her ancient customs 
with that tenacity and fondness for 
which Wales is famous in this relation. 
In the year 1912, however, when war 
broke out between the Turks and the 
Serbians, the gaze of the world was at length 
directed towards the latter race; and 
when it transpired, a little later, that 
Serbia was destined to play an eminently 
romantic part in a much greater military 
drama, interest in the land quickly com- 
menced growing wider and deeper. Then, 
when she underwent terrible sufferings 
owing to her gallantry, this feeling of 
interest in her doings ripened into heart- 
felt sympathy; and, largely as a result of 
the development of these sentiments, an 
unprecedented affair is occurring in London. 
For, at the South Kensington Museum 



there — which hitherto, apart from its 
print-room, has confined its exhibits almost 
exclusively to the productions of deceased 
masters — two spacious halls have been 
constituted a temporary domicile for 
sculpture by a Serbian of today, Ivan 
Mestrovic, the collection embodying up- 
wards of seventy pieces, several of them of 
huge dimensions. English people have 
flocked to see the show, many of them 
being attracted thither, no doubt, simply 
by the glamour attaching at present to 
whatsoever things are Serbian. But Mes- 
trovic requires no extraneous recommen- 
dation of that sort, a literally overwhelm- 
ing greatness pertaining to much of his 
work; and indeed this unexpected display- 
ing thereof — if not the most important 
event which has taken place, in the whole 
art world of London, since the Whistler 
Memorial Exhibition — is unquestionably 
the most momentous of such events so far 
as sculpture is concerned. "C'etait mon 
reve!" said Auguste Rodin enthusiastically, 
on seeing the Serbian artist's creations. * 

Ivan Mestrovic was born in 1883 at 
the village of Otavice, in the Dalmatian 
Highlands, a district which geographers 



♦When Mestrovic's sculpture was first exhibited in London there was great divergence of opinion con- 
cerning not merely its merit but character. Some contended that the works were not only inartistic but morally 
offensive. Among these was Prof. Selwyn Image, who addressed an open letter of protest to the Editor of the 
London Times. To this letter John Lavery, Charles Ricketts and John S. Sargent jointly made reply as follows: 
To the Editor of the Times: „„ „ , . ** t ™ . • tt j 

Sir- Prof. Selwyn Image in his letter of June 30 allows skill and genius to M. Ivan Mestrovic. He considers, 
however that not a little of his work is wilful, inchoate, amorphous, in one case morally offensive, and fears that 
this exhibition will make for the encouragement of certain morbid and pernicious tendencies of our day. 

Over and above the skill and genius even admitted by Prof. Selwyn Image there remains in the work of Ivan 
Mestrovic the tragic intensity, the austerity and passion which the artist has imparted to his statues and groups. 
These high qualities place them apart from all merely morbid and pernicious tendencies, and, in the tragic world 
to which these works belong, there is no room for what is trivial and morally offensive. 

Yours obediently, 

John Lavery, 
C. Ricketts, 
John S. Sargent. 



